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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE — THE ROMANCE OF BARBARA MOR- 
TIMER, THE GIRL WHO WAS THE DOUBLE 
OF A PICTURE STAR 

By Katharine Hill 



ABOUT a year ago one of the maga- 
zines published a full-page portrait 
*"of Barbara Mortimer, of Baltimore. 
It must have held any one's attention for 
a few moments, at least, for it showed a 
very beautiful girl of unusual type. 
Among Miss Mortimer's friends it was 
commented on widely— usually as " stun- 
ning," always as an excellent likeness, for 
the delicate face had fronted so clear a 
light that every detail of its fashioning re- 
ceived its just value. 

Nevertheless, and for obvious reasons, 
many women declared that it flattered the 
original. One or two enamored young 
men, not on terms to ask for the original, 
tore the reproduction out of the magazine 
and treasured it in secret places. But the 
picture made its greatest impression, be- 
yond doubt, upon Anthony Villiers, the 
width of the continent away beside another 
ocean — Villiers, who had never laid eyes 
on Barbara in the flesh. 

He picked up the magazine in a den- 
tist's office, fluttered past the portrait care- 
lessly, snapped back to it, stared down at 
it, frowned, held the magazine off at arm's 
length, and looked at it between puckered 
lids. Then he sighed a profound sigh of 
satisfaction, interrupted by his summons 
to the chair. 

An hour later Villiers was at home and 
telephoning. 

41 Hotchkiss, that you? Listen, don't 
bother to turn up any more near-Estelles 
Hke that last bunch, I've found the exact 
girl!" 

" HI bet you didn't find her in Holly- 
wood, then, because I've been over 'em 
with a fine- toothed comb. This girl is 
really like Estelle?" 

" Main, I thought she was Estelle!" 



" What had you been drinking?" 

" No, no, you don't get me. A photo- 
graph is all I have — a picture in a maga- 
zine; but that's enough, I don't care what 
we pay her— she'll have to do those last 
scenes for us. Come over right away, will 
you? I want you to see the photograph." 

Hotchkiss came without delay. He was 
a consummate photographer, and, having 
taken the first four-fifths of the uncom- 
pleted film, he knew the dead girl's features 
as well as Villiers himself. 

"Let's seer' 

He took the open magazine, tilted it 
back and forth, blinked conviction, 

" That's amazing, it is really! I had 
begun to think we never should find what 
we need. Trouble with Estelle was that 
she didn't look like anybody else. Most 
people go in types, especially pretty girls, 
and of course every flapper knows what 
picture star she looks like. This girl could 
be Estelle, easily. Well, how do you pro- 
pose to get hold of her? Write in care of 
this magazine and offer a million dollars 
for a couple of weeks' work?" 

"That's what I thought at first; but 
I've been wondering, while I waited for 
you, I gather she's a society girl — the real 
thing." 

" Well, haven't we had society women 
in the pictures? Have whoever writes slip 
in something about that English countess. 
Oh, it 11 have to be a carefully written let- 
ter, I see that" 

" But look here, she's probably sinfully 
rich to begin with. Money won't interest 
her, and why should she come to California 
to act for me just because 1 ask her? She 
lives in Baltimore — that's a long way to 
come." 

"Don't make me laugh. Why should 
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she differ from the rest of the female popu- 
lation of these United States? Of course 
she wants to get into the movies. Of course 
she'll come like a shot. And to play op- 
posite the best-looking young screen star 
that—" 

" Oh, can that line, for goodness' sake ! 
Hotch, I take off my hat to you when 
you're cranking a camera, but the rest of 
the time you make me tired. Don't you 
know there are other kinds of people in 
the world than the ones that come to Hol- 
lywood? People with other things to do, 
other standards, and --why, the chances 
are this woman wouldn't act in a moving 
picture to save her life. She'd think it 
low/' 

"Like hell she would! TT Hotchkiss in- 
terrupted hotly. "Low! I'd tell her 
where she could get off. I — " 

" I used to visit in Baltimore when I 
was a kid, I tell you, and it's all coming 
back to me, Mortimer! If it's those Mor- 
timers — why, the Mortimers are next door 
to the Carrol Is of Carrol lion — not that 
you'd know what that means. No, it's no 
use writing to this girl." 

" What you going to do, then- give it 
up? I'll tell you straight — it amounts to 
scrapping all the work we've done if you 
quit this trail cold. You won't find any- 
body else that looks enough like Estelle to 
use in those scenes. It's miracle enough 
to have found one girl that does. Look 
here — d'you mind if / write?" 

" You! No, don't you write. Why, 
Hotch, you know what this means to me. 
I'm pretty good in that picture, don't you 
think?" 

"Darned good, I'll tell the world!" 

" I've sunk about a hundred thousand 
in it that I'll never see again if we can't 
finish it; but that's not what's worrying 
me. I can sign on again any time at that 
much a year, if I like, as you know, but — 
you know the sort of thing I'd have to do, 
too. 4 While the Gods Were Asleep ' is a 
work of art; and when you get right down 
to cases, there isn't any tragedy on earth 
like the loss of a work of art, I'm not talk- 
ing about my own work only, acting and 
directing. There's yours — you never had 
a free hand before; and there are scenes of 
Estelle's, too, that ought to be shown to 
the world. Even if I had the money to 
take the whole thing over again with an- 
other woman, I'd ft ate to do it!" 

"We certainly had trouble enough, one 



way and another, to do as much as we did," 
Hotchkiss agreed, " I've thought some- 
times there was a jinx working against us 
on that picture. Looking at it that way, 
probably this girl will turn you down; or 
shell turn out to be five foot two — and 
Estelle five foot seven. I'd like to see the 
thing shown as much as you would." 

" Well, that's all right, then, because 
you're going to see it shown. If the heights 
are wrong, well trick it some way. The 
face is what counts, and that's right. I'm 
not going to write this woman any letter — 
I'm going East myself, I'll explain this 
thing to her, 111 persuade, III plead -III 
bring her back if I have to kidnap her!" 

"If everything else fails, you can make 
love to her," Hotchkiss suggested coarsely. 
" Attaboy!" 

II 

Villiers actually took an east-bound 
train a few days later. He thought about 
Karbara Mortimer all the way across the 
continent. He framed statements of his 
need, appeals in the name of art, for her 
benefit. She was so uncannily like Estelle 
that he had at times the feeling of knowing 
her intimately, the certainty that he could 
handle her. Then he would be flooded with 
misgivings as he remembered her different 
environment, her different traditions, her 
distinct identity. 

In Baltimore he looked up his one friend 
there, Maynard Lodge, a postgraduate stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins, specializing in sub- 
jects that made no appeal to Tony. Lodge 
was a tall, loose-jointed young man, sandy- 
haired, and deeply pink in all the exposed 
portions of his skin. He wore horn rimmed 
spectacles, and in some indefinite way sug- 
gested a Y. M. C. A. secretary. Moving 
pictures Mere so far outside of his life that 
he did not even know that his friend was 
famous; but he greeted Villiers warmly in 
the name of shared memories. 

" It's certainly great to see you again, 
old fellow! How's the world been treat- 
ing you?" 

" Badly," said Tony, with no sense of 
insincerity, though at twenty-six he could 
earn more money than the President's 
salary. " IVe come to Baltimore to see if 
I can't straighten things out. Well, we'll 
talk about all that later. Can you have 
dinner with me to-night?" 

Over the meal he expounded his dilem- 
ma to a politely interested companion who 
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had to interrupt every other sentence to ask 
elucidation. 

"I see!' 1 said Maynard, at the end. 
" Your problem was to find a young wom- 
an who resembled the first one so closely 
that an audience wouldn't notice the dif- 
ference. And do I understand that you 
have located such a woman in Baltimore?" 

"You said it I Maynard, do you go 
around at all — to dances and dinners, I 
mean? Do you meet the regular people in 
this town — the ones in the society column?" 

" Well, that's changing the subject with 
a vengeance, isn't it? However, as you 
ask, I may say that I occasionally do. The 
fact is " — he beamed as he saw an avenue 
of approach to his own favorite subject — 
" the fact is, I am thinking seriously about 
getting married!" 

"Oh! Congratulations, I'm sure! Who 
is she?" 

" Her name is Miss Mortimer — Miss 
Barbara Mortimer." 

Villiers's jaw dropped. 

"You are engaged to Barbara Morti- 
mer?" he gasped. 

" Engaged? I never said so. I only 
said that I was thinking seriously of mar- 
rying her. But do you know Miss Morti- 
mer, may I ask?" 

" I do not. I have come all the way 
from Los Angeles for the purpose of meet- 
ing her." 

" Now, isn't that nice? Of course I can 
introduce you to her; but to go back to 
your former question — about marriage. It 
is every one's duty — unless in special cir- 
cumstances, when the reverse obtains— to 
get married* The nature of my work has 
brought it very specially home to' me that 
in my case the duty is most stringent. 
Take a good look at me, Tony!" 

Mr. Lodge removed his spectacles, 
straightened, and turned his profile to his 
puzzled friend. 

" People don't notice my nose, I often 
think, because of these confounded spec- 
tacles, which I can't do without; but you 
see, don't you, that it is absolutely classic? 
And my head shape — do you understand 
about cerebral indices? And then the fair- 
ness of my skin — my eyes are blue. The 
fact is that I'm as pure a Nordic as youll 
find walking around Baltimore to-day!" 

Anthony was unimpressed, but he acted 
awe and interest. 

" You don't say so! A Nordic! Am I 
one?" 



" Oh, dear, no, my poor fellow! You're 
a Mediterranean, I should say, with some, 
but not very much, Nordic intermixture." 

" Then I don't have to get married?" 

" It's not so incumbent on you as on me 
— no, Still I don't say — well, the crux of 
the matter is this, Nordics, from the bio- 
logical standpoint, are the most desirable 
people there are, and we're dying out— be- 
ing killed in wars, refusing marriage, ad- 
venturing off where there are no white 
women, and so forth. This country started 
out with a picked population — Canada has 
one still— of high types like myself; but 
now, what with the admixture of Alpines 
and other undesirables, and their high 
birth rate and our low one — " 

" But where does Miss Mortimer come 
into all this?" 

" Oh, Miss Mortimer! Why, she is a 
high type, too — Nordic with some Medi- 
terranean admixture. Her hair, for exam- 
ple, is brown, not yellow, and her eyes are 
dark. She promised to read a popular sci- 
ence book on the subject, which I lent her. 
I made her notice my nose. I don't mean 
to suggest that she is in any sense under 
an engagement tx> me; but she showed a 
most intelligent interest in my theories, and 
—she did promise to read that bookl " 

" Well, I hope you may get her, but — 
if you'll forgive me — not right away. I 
have designs of my own on her first." 

" It's not possible she is the young wom- 
an you have in mind for your picture 
play?" 

" It just is, though. What do you think 
of my chances?" 

h " I never heard of a Mortimer going on 
the stage." 

"The screen isn't quite the stage, you 
know. Il's different. To all intents and 
purposes she's been on it for the last three 
years — Estelle Flower has been showing 
her face to the world. Her name needn't 
appear, if she preferred not. Is it possible 
that money would attract her? Sometimes 
these old families — " 

" Bruce Mortimer left about five mil- 
lion dollars." 

"The deuce he did!" 

" No, my dear fellow — your idea's pre- 
posterous. If you care to bet, I'll give you 
any odds you like that Miss Mortimer will 
refuse your — your fantastic request." 

"You might lose, at that! Look here, 
Maynard, will you introduce me to the 
girl? HI risk the disappointment, but I'm 
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certainly not going back to California "with- 
out having a try at persuading her," 

"Yes, certainly— if it's any satisfaction 
to you, I'll undertake that." 

Lodge did, in fact, much better than 
that. He telephoned Tony the next day. 

" Villiers? I'm talking from the Green 
Spring Valley. Yes, 1 have a little place 
out here. I need quiet for study, and I 
motor in and out. I was going to suggest 
that you might come out and camp with 
me. Oh, I haven't mentioned the induce- 
ment. Barbara Mortimer is to be the 
house guest, for the next week, of my near- 
est neighbors. The Derings are awfully 
nice people — at least, she is — and Fm in 
and out all the time — use their grounds as 
if they were my own." 

It seemed bo Anthony that his luck had 
turned. He was to meet the girl in the 
happiest and easiest circumstances, and the 
simplicity of the first step was the best of 
auguries for the future. 

Ill 

Lodge's house proved to be an unpre- 
tentious masculine establishment. A farm- 
house originally, it was full of comfortable, 
shabby chairs, solid tables, and bookcases 
sagging under scientific tomes. Its grounds 
were unkempt, but beside them began the 
exquisitely groomed estate of the George 
Derings. The two men walked across to 
tea the next afternoon. 

There was Mabel Dering, a large, fair 
nonentity; there was George, whom Villiers 
disliked on sight, because his light eyes 
winced away from a frank encounter; there 
was a sprinkling of indifferent strangers, 
and there was Barbara Mortimer. Tony, 
face to face with her at last, found himself 
tense with a conflict of feelings that made 
him as nearly awkward as it was possible 
for him to be. She was so like Estelle 
Flower that almost he might have been 
speaking to the dead woman — and there 
were tragic memories connected with Ks- 
telle; but she was also Barbara Mortimer, 
an unknown quantity, a self-sufficient, so- 
cially secure beauty of imperious and in- 
deed slightly contemptuous manners, 

Villiers was beyond competition the best- 
looking man on the pillared veranda, he 
was admirably dressed, and he was new to 
Baltimore. Barbara was not contemptu- 
ous to him that afternoon; she took pos- 
session of him, indeed, with calm assur- 
ance. He was the most desirable man 



present, therefore he was naturally hers, 
and every one acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment except poor Maynard I-odge, who 
wished Barbara's attention for himself. 

Lodge thrust himself forward beaming 
eagerness. 

"I am so anxious to know what you 
thought of that book I lent you, Miss 
Mortimer!" 

" What book?" she said, with a stare of 
utter forgetfulness. 

She did not allow him to explain. Turn- 
ing to Tony, she spoke to him with a sud- 
den warmth of interest infused into her 
voice. 

" You aren't a Baltimore man, are you? 
I have the oddest feeling of having seen 
you somewhere, but where I can't remem- 
ber at all." 

" It isn't so odd," he said, acquiescing 
in the exclusion of Maynard with a readi- 
ness which he felt to be base. " Don't you 
sometimes take in a picture?" 

"Pictures?" Her brows shot up. "You 
paint?" 

" Movies," he elucidated, feeling more 
or less diminished. 

** Oh, once in a blue moon! What can 
that have to do — " 

" I am a screen actor, you see," 

" Oh! How extremely amusing! I ad- 
mit I'd been wondering why, if I could re- 
member you, you couldn't do as much for 
me. It's a case, isn't it, of ' lots of people 
knows us Jchnsings that us Johnsings don't 
know'?" 

" But that ' us Johnsings ' would like- 
oh, so much! — to know. Please do us that 
justice!" 

She seemed to be debating. She was 
asking herself, indeed, just what status 
Tony's declared calling might give a man. 
-Barbara was no snob, however, and her 
conclusion was that as this attractive stran- 
ger was apparently a gentleman, it could 
not really matter what he did. After all, 
she had nearly every other sort of man in 
her collection, and it might not be a bad 
idea to add a movie star to it. 

Presently she was strolling away from 
the others with Anthony Villiers, having 
volun leered to exhibit foer pet corner of 
Mabel's garden. 

Every moment that he spent beside her 
made Tony surer that she could finish Es- 
telle Flower's rfile in his picture without the 
shrewdest spectator detecting the change. 
He considered close-ups inartistic, and 
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there were none in the play; but he thought 
that a close-up of Barbara might safely be 
risked. Although there were minor differ- 
ences of bearing, tricks of manner, details 
of person, the faces of the two women were 
marvelously alike. 

Barbara's smile rippled the contours of 
her face differently from Estelle. Her eye- 
brows, naturally slender, were not plucked 
to a single hair line, as the other girl's ihad 
been. The lobe of her ear was better cut, 
and her hands had a different shape and 
expression; but as a whole she was such a 
wonderful embodiment of his urgent need 
that a little later he forgot prudence and 
found himself, with rather a sinking heart 
but a stammeringly eager tongue, in full 
exposition of his predicament. 

" I don't believe there's any one else 
alive who could save my picture," he said. 
" If I could only make you understand 
how good I really believe that picture is! 
Nothing like it has ever been done in this 
country, to my knowledge. It has the 
quality of the German films, with all our 
advantages of light and free spending. 
Perhaps you're one of the people who think 
there can be no artistry in a movie — there 
are a few of 'em left. If that's your ob- 
jection, I'd just like to show you ' While 
the Gods Were Asleep ' as far as it's done. 
Will you see it before you give me a final 
answer? I could have it sent here. I be- 
lieve you'd find the work very interesting. 
You must sometimes get tired of society, 
and — " 

She broke in on him with light laughter, 
** No, really, I don't; and as for becom- 
ing a movie queen— that's hardly a sugges- 
tion to take seriously, is it? But I've been 
ever so interested to hear about your trou- 
bles* It never occurred to me that such a 
situation could arise, and you say it's not 
uncommon! Really, you know, I'm not 
sorry that you couldn't find dozens of wom- 
en who look like me. To go about with a 
face that was duplicated on all sides would 
be worse than seeing one's best Paris gown 
on several other women! 1T 

** But please don't say no offhand, Miss 
Mortimer! 1 want you to think this thing 
over— it's deadly serious to rne. Consider 
that your name wouldn't appear at all, that 
two weeks' work would be the utmost that 
would be needed, and that we'd pay al- 
most any figure for those two weeks of 
your time. Of course I understand that 
money is not important to you. Still, most 



women have some chanty they are glad to 
help, and — " 

" It's out of the question, Mr. Villiers. 
I shouldn't dream of it!" 

Tony had a taste, for a moment, of hex 
manner lo Maynard Lodge. Her full lids 
drooped, her mouth took on a haughty 
twist He felt daunted, but he pleaded 
desperately. 

<l Will you promise at least to see my 
film before you absolutely say no?" 

" Will I say no after I see your film in- 
stead of before? That's what your ques- 
tion comes to* Why, my time is full, my 
good man. I couldn't go careering to Cali- 
fornia, and I detest acting, and I'm not in 
the least hectically interested, if you want 
the disgraceful truth, in any charities. 
Sometimes I'm obliged to write them a 
check, but so far I've avoided working for 
them any more strenuously than by taking 
a hand at auction. Oh, yes, yes! I'll see 
your picture, if that's any satisfaction to 
you!" 

It was all the satisfaction he was to get, 
evidently, and Tony seized upon it with 
fervor. 

IV 

"Another. rubber?" Bering suggested 
not too eagerly, sweeping the cards together 
and beginning automatically to make the 
pack. 

" Oh, not another! " Mabel hid an enor- 
mous yawn with a flung-up palm. " Bar- 
bara, do forgive me— I know it's awfully 
rude to you, but I didn't get to bed till two 
last night, and three-handed always sends 
me to sleep. We should have made May- 
nard Lodge bring over that new man to 
give you and George a game, and then I 
could have cut out. Would you mind very 
much if I went up now? You and George 
could " — another yawn — " play double 
Canfield, or have some music or something, 
if you're not sleep v yourself." 

"Oh t 111 entertain Barbara," Dering 
promised. " I'll show her some card tricks 
I'll bet she never saw." 

*' Well, good night, then. It's horrid of 
me, I know, when you've been such an an- 
gel as to come out to his stupid place. I 
do appreciate it, though you mightn't think 
it. Good night, darling. Good night, 
George! " 

" Good night, my dear." 

Miss Mortimer leaned her elbows on 
the green felt of the card table and smiled 
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up at her host as he came hack to her after 
correctly opening the door for his wife, 

" I adore card tricks," she said Lightly. 
tl I expect to be baffled — and thrilled." 

** You have all the social graces, haven't 
you? You actually said that as if you 
meant it. What do you really want to do? 
You can't be sleepy — at twenty minutes 
past ten!'* 

" Not a bit. I'll have another cigarette, 
I think, to begin with," 

" Mabel would have gone up before ten 
if we'd been alone, IVs rather tough on a 
man, don't you think, when his bedtime is 
from two to three o'clock and his wife's is 
ten? The four hours of the twenty-four 
when I'm most tingling with life, she's— 
as you saw her." 

" Perhaps she ihas a counter grievance. 
Perhaps she springs up singing at about 
8 a.m. while you're a log till noon!" 

" Don't know, I'm sure. I've never been 
awake at those hours to observe her Well, 
as I was about to say, I felt the difference 
between us keenly when we were first mar- 
ried. Of late years, however, I've discov- 
ered that it has its advantages." 

"Rather obvious ones! She doesn't 
know what time you come in." 

" She doesn't know anything! " There 
was a sudden violence in George Bering's 
voice, oddty disconcerting. As he spoke, 
he switched off the overhead lights, leaving 
the low rose-shaded one at Barbara's side 
for sole illumination. *' You don't want all 
that glare, do vou, if we're onlv going to 
talk?" 

" N-nOj" she said uncertainly. 

He lifted the card table out of the way 
and drew his chair closer to hers than it 
had been before. Then he sat down heav- 
ily and said absolutely nothing. 

Barbara looked at him sidewise as she 
smoked, without embarrassment. Kindly, 
good-hearted Mabel was one of the lew 
people in the world for whom she felt some- 
thing like affection, and accordingly George 
Bering was perhaps the only personable 
man whom she knew and had never flirted 
with. 

She did not altogether like him, and in- 
deed not many people did, though women 
were sometimes infatuated with him. He 
had handsome, heavy features, and the eyes 
that shifted before a man's could domineer, 
could greedily gaze and suggestively gloat, 
in making love. He was redoubtable 
enough at games, notably bridge and bil- 



liards, to have a portion of her respect, 
however, and she looked on him as a man 
of the world, as she was a woman of it. 

She was not bored, smoking beside him 
in the silent house, nor was she in any dan- 
ger of being bored. What Bering said, 
when at last he turned his head toward her 
and spoke yearningly, may not have been 
epigrammatic, but it was calculated to star- 
tle a girl's interest. 

" You know perfectly well, don't you, 
Barbara, that I'm in love with you?" 

She gasped. He hurried on. 

"Bid you notice that I let you light 
your own cigarette? I was afraid to do it 
for you. I was still fighting then. Oh, 
well, I knew how it would end ! Who is it 
says it's a sign you aren't tempted, if you 
don't yield?" 

He put out a hand to her bare arm, 
and stroked it with feverish fingers that 
followed as Barbara jerked it away. 

" You beautiful thing! What a darned 
fool Mabel was to go up and leave us to- 
gether! Can't a woman see, when a girl is 
like you — maddening, adorable — " 

"No, George— no!" 

He was hanging over her now. By im- 
perceptible degrees, yet quickly, the con- 
tact of arm and hand had changed to a 
threatened embrace. 

She thrust at his dicst, and spoke with 
concentrated anger and scorn. " For 
Heaven's sake, control yourself! I've given 
you no excuse — " 

" You've made me mad for you— you've 
done that!" 

" I will not be kissed by my friend's hus- 
band! Think of Mabel. Let go of me, 
you — you beast! I despise you. I shall 
go home to-night! " 

He receded. Like a wave that en- 
croaches and withdraws, he had now her 
hand only, which he kissed passionately 
and held in so fierce a grip that she could 
not draw it away. Hands, after all, are 
under a special dispensation, and she suf- 
fered this without too strong a sense of 
outrage. 

" For God's sake, cut out the convention^ 
al morality, Barbara! What's a man to 
do, in the year nineteen twenty-two, when 
he's tired of his wife? Mabel is about as 
exciting to me nowadays as a rag baby. I 
don't know why I married her, anyhow. I 
asked you first, if you remember. I never 
really loved anybody but you. Are you 
going to leave me to the hell I'm in because 
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a lot of old fogies don't approve of divorce? 
ni get a divorce from Mabel and give her 
more money than is good for her — this ho- 
tel business I've just got into is a gold mine. 
You're the only woman 1 want, Barbara, 
and I d make a queen out of you! " 

Barbara had sat silent through all this. 
Now she spoke. 

" You can't say I haven't heard you out. 
It's my turn now, George, and what I have 
to say is that I don't love — I don't even 
like you. That may be all very well about 
married men getting tired of their wives. 
I'm no prude, and I've been talked about 
with married men before now; but Mabel 
is my jrknd. 1 shall hit you, if you don't 
let go of my hand!" 

"Goon— hit me!" 

" I'll scream, then. I mean it! " 

The second threat was more efficacious 
than the first. He released her hand, which 
she held away from her instinctively, as if 
a dog had slobbered over it; but he fol- 
lowed her, protesting, as she moved toward 
the door, 

" Listen, Barbara, you won't make a fuss 
— you won't tell Mabel? You can go 
borne to-morrow, if you're cruel enough to; 
but to go at this time of night — she'd never 
understand — it wouldn't be very pleasant 
for you! Besides, there's no one to drive 
you into town but me, and I don't suppose 
you'd want to go alone with me," 

Decidedly she would not I 

" Well, I shall go right after breakfast 
Oh, you needn't be afraid — I won't give 
you away to Mabel. Poor dear Mabel I 
I can never come to this house again. How 
I hate you, George Bering I " 

" Well, all the books say that's tie best 
frame of mind. It's often quite close to 
love. Ill make you love me yet! " 

Barbara laughed angrily and dashed up- 
stairs to her room, the door of which she 
locked and bolted with insulting emphasis 
as George Bering passed along the corridor 
outside. 

V 

Mabel was in despair, at breakfast, 
when Barbara pretended that one of her 
letters was an urgent recall to town. 

" I know it's all my fault, because I 
couldn't stay awake last night! " she wailed, 
with more truth than she knew. "And 
now you're getting back at me in this ut- 
terly brutal way. Yon said you'd give me 
a whole week! I thought we'd go over to 



the club for some tennis, and I have a lot 
of cretonne samples I was going to ask you 
about, for doing over the porch chairs, and 
the greatest pile of new dance records for 
this afternoon!" 

Barbara drove into town alone, feeling 
disconsolate over the loss of Mabel, who 
might not be brilliant, but who was affec- 
tionate and sincere. Moreover, she was 
annoyed at the recasting of all her imme- 
diate plans which her abrupt departure ne- 
cessitated. Mrs* Dabney, the elderly 
cousin who had charge of the girl's house- 
hold, had filled it with her own friends for 
the time of Barbara's absence, and these 
ladies were scarcely congenial to her — nor, 
indeed, had she thought of it, was she to 
them. 

She swept in, vouchsafed a perfunctory 
greeting and a vague sentence in explana- 
tion of her return, and then passed on to 
her own upstairs sitting room, where she 
dropped listlessly into tie deep corner of 
a davenport. 

Barbara was sometimes moody in the 
morning hours of the day — the hours that 
cannot easily be filled with social distrac- 
tions. In them she was brought face to 
face with, the thing she wished to forget — 
the thing that her constant feverish gaye- 
ties, her headlong flirtations, often enabled 
her to forget. Now she felt too tired, after 
an almost sleepless night, for the tour of 
the shops that might have occupied her; 
yet she was as far as ever from sleep. She 
could only barricade herself away from the 
world, up here, and let the tide of misery, 
which from time to time broke down the 
dikes she threw up against it, sweep over 
her again. 

Her encounter of yesterday with the man 
whom Maynard Lodge had brought over 
was somehow, obscurely enough, contribu- 
tory to her present bitterness. She had 
liked him, and had felt willing enough to 
embark with him on another of her excit- 
ing, barren love affairs — affairs that led al- 
ways to the same conclusion. 

She could foresee each step of its prob- 
able progress — the roused interest, the 
hours of fencing, the infusion of romance, 
avowals, even a touch of passion — and then 
the withdrawal at the end of all she had 
seemed to give. She knew that in the filial 
scene she would break off definitely with 
a furious, bewildered man, and she knew 
tihe loneliness and boredom that would suc- 
ceed his exit from her life. 
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She had played the game so often to 
that dreary finish! What would it be like 
to play it — to play it, say, with Anthony 
Villiets — to another ending— marriage? 

Oh, "well, she had had this all out with 
herself long ago I She must not marry, and 
she considered herself entitled, by virtue 
of that very prohibition, to any minor en- 
joyment that she might please to offer 
herself. 

She gave small thought to the unhappi- 
ness she caused to others- It was, she felt, 
less than her own. It almost seemed that 
she had tried to make as many other peo- 
ple as possible unhappy, because she her- 
self must suffer. 

She had flirted outrageously through the 
past four years. She had led men on with- 
out scruple, and had found some dark ap- 
peasement for her own trouble in the sight 
of their pain when she made them believe 
in the finality of her refusal. Nor had she 
greatly cared if there was another woman 
in the background, whom she had made 
forever insipid to the man who had known 
Barbara Mortimer. 

With the impulse that most people know 
to wound themselves more definitely when 
already sore, to bite on the aching tooth, 
Barbara presently crossed the room to her 
mahogany desk — a beautiful antique. 
Opening a secret recess, she drew out an 
envelope which bore signs of age, but none 
of having passed through the mails. 

For my daughter Barbara, to be opened when 
she is twenty-one, or earlier if she is contemplat- 
ing marriage. 

She looked with distaste at the legible 
jet-black handwriting as she twitched out 
the sheets within. Her father dead fifteen 
years ago, when she was barely eight, was 
a nebulous figure to her; but he had left 
this letter behind him, with its ugly reve- 
lation that was to paralyze her young life. 

Mv dear Barbara: 

I consider it my duty to make sure in thts 
way that you are definitely and unequivocally in- 
formed of certain things which in too many such 
cases are slurred over, or even denied. Al the 
time of this writing you are far too young to be 
told, and life is uncertain- 

The gist, she remembered, came on the 
third page: 

Your maternal grandmother, Margaret Carey, 
died at twenty-seven in a private insane asylum. 
Your mother and 1 were passionately in love, and, 
against warning, we married. At that time these 
thing* were not understood, were certainly not 



talked about, as they are beginning to be now. 
Nevertheless, I blame myself bitterly, and this is 
not an easy letter for me to write. 

Your mother had a nervous crisis shortly after 
your birth, but made an apparent recovery from 
it. Four years later, after the early death of our 
second child, she again began to act strangely. 
She wandered away with you before we were 
fairly on our guard, and weeks passed before her 
body was finally found and identified. You were 
not recovered till much later, after agonizing sus- 
pense and long effort. 

The scientific judgment in such cases is so well 
known now that it is probably unnecessary to 
point out to you that it would be wrong for you, 
with your heredity, to marry and hand it on. 
You may imagine that I, who sacrificed your 
mother and yourself to my own desire for happi- 
ness, do not tell you this without the keenest re- 
morse. It is, however, one of those cruel facts 
that is best to face. 

It is believed that the condition of marriage 
and motherhood precipitate the trouble, and your 
grandmother had unniarried sisters who escaped 
it. You will, of course, consult the foremost au- 
thorities regarding the probabilities in your own 
case — 

But Barbara had never consulted any- 
body. Her young sensitiveness seared by 
the hideous revelation, she had never 
spoken of the subject to friend or doctor. 
She felt that she could not force her tongue 
to the necessary words. 

But to remain single will not be to you the 
hardship it would have been to me— 

" Oh t won't it?" she thought, with mod- 
ern rebellion against this easy assumption. 

I shall be able to leave you a large fortune. You 
can make a career for yourself in philanthropy, if 
you are inclined that way; or, if you discover 
an artistic bent, you can develop your gift in the 
best conditions. 

Cultivate your mind, my child, and your body 
as well. Go out of yourself to be interested in 
others. Engage in sports, enter into public move- 
ments. Remember that your family has a dis- 
tinguished tradition for public service. Modem 
life is so diverse, so infinitely interesting, that 
although this one main avenue is dosed to you, 
much remains, and the life that I have given you 
need not, should not, be a curse. 

You are an extremely pretty child, If you con- 
tinue to resemble your mother, you will be a most 
lovely woman; and for this reason you may feel 
it doubly difficult to have to say no to all your 
lovers. But consider how many women from lack 
of physical charm find themselves as much cut oft 
from marriage as yourself. They do not make a 
tragedy oi it, and you need not. 

The ending was a rather touching at- 
tempt to project love and sympathy across 
the gulf of years. Barbara's eyes winced 
away from it, and she folded the sheets in 
haste. 

She had first opened the letter at nine- 
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teen, when her curiosity to know its con- 
tents had found its excuse in George Ber- 
ing's urgent love-making. She was far 
enough from caring for George to suffer 
only selfishly. In the depths of her heart 
she had known quite well that she did not 
mean to marry Bering in any case; but she 
had been cruelly punished for a youthful 
insincerity, for she had lost a possible two 
years of happiness. 

Downstairs the old ladies knitted and 
gossiped, talking Barbara over with spite- 
ful intonations that betrayed her unpopu- 
larity with them. 

" Now what on earth do you suppose 
made her come back like that? Mabel 
Dering is a proverb for good nature; but 

I suppose they had a disagreement!" 
"It would take real talent to quarrel 

with Mrs, Dering, I should say* A lovely 
girl!" 

" My dear, it takes real talent not to 
quarrel with Barbara sometimes," Mrs. 
Dabney said feelingly. " If anybody could 
imagine what I have to put up with!" A 
sympathetic murmur from all sides. 

II Sometimes I think that if I were not sit- 
uated as I am, I shouldn't stay in the house 
overnight." 

" An only child is sure to be spoiled , and 
what with her being lost that way, and her 
mother dying so young — well, you can't 
wonder. She ought not to have command 
of all that money at her age, either." 

" Why, what she must spend in a week 
would keep any of us for a year?" 

" She is just as extravagant as she can 
be — yet she's never been what I call gen- 
erous, you know. Nearly all the family 
connection is hard up, but does Barbara 
ever do anything for her relations? Cast- 
off dresses, theater tickets that she can't use 
herself, and a lift in her car once a year — 
that's as much as her thought for others 
ever runs to. Now when Bruce was living, 
we did at least feel that there was some one 
we could go to in an emergency." 

"Well, to do her justice" — Mrs. Dab- 
ney was speaking again — " I don't know 
that she has ever had a request to refuse. 
You can't explain these things to trust com- 
panies — they're so callous; and she's had 
her money in her own hands for only a lit- 
tle more than a year now. Still, what I 
always say is, if she only took a little in- 
terest, she couldn't help but see for herself 
where help would be acceptable. I con- 
sider her a very cold-hearted girl myself." 



The telephone rang at Mrs. Dabney's 
elbow. 

" It will he for Barbara — it always is," 
she said, and took down the receiver, to be 
proved right. " Oh, yes — just a minute!'' 

She grimaced expressively to the other 
ladies, and as Barbara took the call on the 
extension instrument upstairs her cousin 
continued shamelessly to hold the receiver 
to her ear. 

It was a long conversation, and when 
Mrs. Dabney hung up her guests looked at 
her expectantly. 

" It appears she has another young man 
on the string," she vouchsafed disapprov- 
ingly, " A Air. Villiers, He only met her 
yesterday, but I must say he seemed al- 
ready very much interested!" 

VI 

No one can safely say, when outside the 
circumstances of temptation, just what he 
would or would not do to attain a given 
end. like most men, Tony Villiers, a few 
days before, would have angrily denied 
the possibility that he could entertain the 
project that was now forming in his heart. 

It is all a question of how important the 
end may be, and how urgent one's need to 
attain it. To Villiers it was imperative 
that Barbara Mortimer should give her 
services to save his picture. If fair means 
would not persuade her — well, there re- 
mained other means not quite so fair, if 
not actually foul. 

Like other personable actors of stage or 
screen, Tony received many letters from 
women whom he did not know. Pitiful 
documents most of them were, pathetically 
foolish, often vulgar and illiterate — the 
products, perhaps, of subnormal minds. He 
did not make the mistake of confusing Bar- 
bara with the writers of such missives, but 
he could not help deducing from them, and 
from other evidence, that his personality 
was attractive to women. 

To Estelle Flower, indeed, it had been 
compelling. All through the taking of the 
picture he had had to struggle with diffi- 
culties caused by her passion and her jeal- 
ousy. He had grim moments of wondering 
whether she had- not killed herself when she 
did — she might so easily have waited an- 
other week! — partly to spite him. 

It seemed reasonable to think that if Es- 
telle had loved him, the girl who looked so 
uncannily like Estelle might be stirred to 
the same emotion, for a type has usually 
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its corresponding affinity. Heaven knew 
that he did not want to bring upon himself 
another such tragic affair, but in the inter- 
ests of sincere art he was as ready to sacri- 
fice Tony Villi ers as Barbara Mortimer. 

There was always the chance — nay, the 
decided probability — that she would re- 
main indifferent. 

" I shall get nowhere with her — so it can 
do no harm to try," he said, to justify 
himself. 

He had formidable batteries at his com- 
mand. It is a national habit to discount 
good looks in a man, and to assume that 
other qualities more than make up for the 
lack of them; but women remain women, 
and a touch of romantic beauty, a charm- 
ing manner, an easy bearing, go farther 
with them than they will always confess. 

Anthony was practiced, too, in making 
the best of himself, and so well drilled in 
concealing his knowledge of his own ad- 
vantages that he was never suspected of 
conceit In life, as on the screen, he could 
assume a certain boyish naivete that was 
very fetching. 

In pursuance of his plan he affected to 
have forgotten the outrageous proposition 
which she had received so coldly, and in 
the next few weeks, though he lingered on 
in Baltimore, the subject never arose be- 
tween him and Miss Mortimer, He man- 
aged to meet the girl frequently, however, 
and in her own circles. Not all of her 
friends were so superior as she to the 
amusement of the masses, and Tony was 
lionised more than a little that spring. 

Once or twice Barbara found him beside 
her at dinner; more often he appeared on 
a dancing floor, and promptly cut in on 
her. He turned up at her country club, he 
sent her flowers, he sent her books — and 
well selected ones. His devotion to her be- 
gan to be talked about. 

At first, with a compunction that was 
strange to her, Barbara withdrew ever so 
little before his advances, curling up all 
her invisible tentacles of attraction. She 
did not want to hurt this man, and perhaps 
she had a vague premonition of a deeper 
hurt in store for herself than any she had 
felt as the aftermath of past affairs. She 
tried being very cold to him — not the pro- 
vocative coldness of coquetry, but a con- 
tinued disregard of all his challenges, a re- 
fusal to answer any of his signals; but he 
did not, as she half meant him to, fall away 
from the pursuit. 
12 



Soon she changed her tactics. She met 
him in her old practiced way, and began 
to lead him unscrupulously on. The affair 
marched, with warmth on both sides. 

The truth was that the gods were wreak- 
ing a poetic justice on the young actor. 
The exact punishment befitting his offense 
was being meted out to him. So far as he 
could see, Barbara had remained impervi- 
ous to his fascinations, and by this time he 
was seriously — far too seriously for hia 
peace of mind — in love with her. 

Her coldness, perhaps, had something to 
do with it; but the mere piquancy of a 
girl's unresponsiveness, to a man surfeited 
with success, could not account for so sur- 
prising a development. He had believed it 
impossible that he could be attracted by 
Barbara, because she looked at him with 
Est die's eyes, because her profile was ex- 
actly Estelle's, and only when she smiled 
did the likeness lessen; yet he found him- 
self troubled by this face, these eyes and 
lips, exactly as if no repellent memories 
were associated for him with their double. 

It was fortunate, he reflected incidental- 
ly, that there were no smiles, only tense 
tragedy, in those un taken scenes of " While 
the Gods Were Asleep." 

Villiers was driven to revise his ideas 
about love — a passion which he had hither- 
to viewed in a materialistic way. From 
surprise and bewilderment he struggled to 
the conviction that after all, and contrary 
to general opinion in Hollywood, love must 
be an affair of the soul. 

VII 

It was at a dance in a house on Mount 
Vernon Place that, looking at Barbara 
across a narrow but congested space of 
floor, a surge of feeling left Anthony giddy. 

She had come very late, as was her 
habit, and he did not know that she had 
arrived until, turning abruptly, he saw her 
quite close to him. Her roving eyes had 
not yet noticed him. He took the chance 
thus given him to look his greedy fill at 
the dazzling picture she presented — the 
brilliance of her face, the singular perfec- 
tion of her lustrous arms and shoulders, 
the grace of her whole person set off by 
the dress of smoke-veiled yellow. He sud- 
denly knew that he would stifle unless, that 
very night, he could tell her that he loved 
her, and- wring from her some response. If 
any one had spoken to him then of the un- 
finished picture, he would have said: 
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" What picture?" 

" Come out with me," lie begged, a little 
later, when she had passed to him from the 
reluctant arms of another partner. " It's 
the most beautiful night! There's a gib- 
bous moon, a bit red, quite low — " 

" But I've only just come I" Barbara in- 
terrupted, " Let me dance a little first. 
Yes, I like a gibbous moon — it's atmos- 
pheric, sinister, creepy!" 

Such things suited her, she knew— things 
slightly fantastic, perhaps faintly morbid. 
As his car carried them headlong away 
from town, he saw her as a beautiful Hec- 
ate, more alluring than any woman could 
be by day* 

Reaching an unspoiled landscape, he 
swung off the main road into an untraveled 
byway. Here he stopped the car and 
switched off the lamps, allowing the low 
moonlight to take enchanted sway. 

Barbara smiled mystically; she was quite 
ready for what the moment must bring. 
She had tried to stave it off, but from the 
first words he spoke to her that evening 
she knew that she had failed. Under her 
trained serenity she was as vibrant as he 
with excitement Once more she was ap- 
proaching her drunkard's cup of half -poi- 
sonous intoxication, 

"Ah, you're too beautiful!" Tony whis- 
pered brokenly. 

There were tall black trees around them, 
faintly silvered fields, a gleam of water in 
the distance. On the road behind the roar 
of passing cars alternately swelled louder 
and diminished into the distance* In the 
intervals, the sounds of country solitudes 
made themselves faintly heard. 

■ £ How warm it is!" Barbara exclaimed. 

Unfastening the deep sable collar of her 
brocade evening wrap, she flung it back 
from throat and shoulders that would glim- 
mer — she knew! — mystically fair. She 
heard the man beside her catch his breath, 

'* And how peaceful!" she went on, with 
the uncanny composure that women bring 
to these moments. " I'm very glad we 
came. We shouldn't feel half the charm 
of this if we hadn't come from a ballroom 
— if our ears weren't dinned with jazz and 
chatter. It's contrast that gives the value 
to life — don't you think so?" 

u Oh, I suppose so. No, I don't. 
There's only one thing that gives value to 
life — that's love. You ought to know!" 

She laughed — a brief little peal of three 
notes, pretty but jarring to the man. 



"Don't, don't laugh!" he adjured her. 
"I'm in such deadly earnest. You know I 
love you! " 

" I didn't mean to laugh. I was laugh- 
ing at something else, really. You wouldn't 
understand." 

" Well, let me in on the joke some other 
time. Just now, as I said, I'm in deadly 
earnest" 

The pearly shimmer of her throat held 
his eyes hypnotically, and he was talking 
half at random. He wrenched his gaze 
away, to meet the passionate stare of eyes 
with a liquid gleam across their shadows. 
There was a suspensive moment, during 
which his ears rang; then, without his con- 
scious agency, another moment succeeded, 
and in this one his arm was around her 
slender body, his hand trembled against 
the cool smoothness of her shoulder, and 
their lips were pressing hungrily together. 

Barbara let the kiss go on and on, put- 
ting her troubled soul into it. Tony's 
mouth was very beautifully cut, and the 
thought of it had been haunting her for 
the past week. Now, when she could not 
see it, the knowledge of its beauty gave the 
kiss a shuddering charm. 

When he finally drew away, breathing 
in long gasps, for the moment needing to 
recover himself and not to look at her, she 
turned with a sudden pang to eye his dark 
profile against the sky. 

It had never been quite like this before. 
She had all the modem girl's conviction of 
the enjoyability of a kiss— in itself, and 
passion apart — provided only that the giver 
be young and reasonably pleasing; but 
never before had she felt this strange pow- 
eilessness, this weak longing to let things 
go on as they had begun, to let other kisses 
follow, to let her head fall back against 
the shoulder beside her. 

In her previous experiences she had al- 
ways enjoyed the next stage — the scene in 
which she gathered her weapons against a 
bared heart— much as Cleopatra may have 
enjoyed the morning death agonies of her 
lover of a night. She had undoubtedly 
taken a morbid pleasure in the infliction of 
pain ; but in her former encounters she had 
had to shoot arrows, and now she was to 
throw a boomerang. She knew, in this mo- 
ment of reluctance, that she loved Anthony 
VilliersI 

It wasn't the usual pleasurable game. 
She had stumbled into real earnest this 
time, and she was going to be hurt fully as 
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much as be was. Still, the thing had to be 
done. 

"I never dared to hope for this, Bar- 
bara! " he said. " I can't believe it now. 
Can it be that you're going to be my Bar- 
bara — that you love me?" 

Barbara laughed a little, rather jarringly 
to his strung nerves. 

" Love? Love's a big word — and who 
said anything about being yours?" 

" What do you mean, Barbara? You — 
you can't take thai back! That was no 
ordinary kiss. You do love me— you do I 
Say you do!" 

She laughed again, more jarringly, and 
spoke in a patronizing manner. 

" My dear Mr. Villiers! Are they so 
literal in the movies? I'm afraid you re 
taking too much for granted. Kissing's all 
very well — in the moonlight. Will you 
have it in words of one syllable? I do not 
love you the least in the world V* 

Anthony seized her arm, brought his face 
close to hers, and stared at her with angry 
mtentness. 

"Is it some sort of joke?" he asked 
hotly. 

" The joke would be for a Mortimer to 
many a movie actor," Barbara said with 
lazy sweetness. 

She made his calling sound actually ig- 
nominious, and he hated her for that as 
well as for her sudden rebuff. 

" You've meant nothing at all, then? 
All our talks, our dances, the times you've 
let me feel that I was getting closer to 
you? And just now — that was just to 
reme s* amuse?" 

" One has to have some amusement in 
this dull world," she said lightly. 

He gave a short laugh, suddenly seeing 
his way to an adequate rejoinder. 

" I can supply you with some more — if 
you have a sense of humor. Would you 
be surprised to learn that there was an ul- 
terior motive on my side, as well as on 
yours? Two can play at your graceful 
game, Miss Mortimer! I've been making 
love to you, not for amusement, but for 
business reasons. I hoped you might get 
to like me well enough to be willing to fin- 
ish my picture ! " 

Barbara turned her head sharply and 
stared at him, speechless. For a moment 
she was dumbly angry; then the bitter hu- 
mor to which he had appealed came to her 
help, and she broke into laughter of almost 
hysterical violence. 



" Then we're quits I " she cried, between 
paroxysms. " We might as well trade for- 
givenesses. Will you shake hands on that, 
Mr. Villiers?" 

He took her fingers in a fierce grip, very 
different from the lingering, trembling clasp 
of a few minutes earlier. 

" Then you 11 see the picture? You 
won't go back on that promise? I think 
you're an abominable coquette, Miss Mor- 
timer, but I believe you're a good sport, 
too." 

"Ill keep my promise— to see the pic- 
ture. I never said, remember, that I'd do 
more than that," 

Anthony backed the car down to the 
main road. 

vra 

The effect of the film upon Barbara was 
profound, but in no way was it what An- 
thony had hoped. 

On a sultry afternoon in May they drove 
out together to the studio where he had 
arranged to have the picture run through. 
She wore white, witfc a black hat, and the 
sweet peas and lilies of the valley that were 
pinned at her waist sent little waves of 
fragrance through the heavy air. 

In the projecting room they sat side by 
side at a nicely calculated distance from the 
screen* They were alone, except for half 
a dozen unoccupied people who had 
dropped in out of curiosity. There was, of 
course, no music. 

Barbara drew m Let breath sharply -when 
Estelle Flower was first seen. 

" Why, she does— she does indeed! " 

" Isn't it marvelous? ,> Villiers whispered 
triumphantly. 

" It's uncanny ! " There was trouble in 
her voice. " It's like watching myself!" 

When the figure of Estelle took the fore- 
ground, and a soft, clear light played over 
her unsmiling face, the perfection of her 
likeness to the girl beside him startled 
Tony himself. He even felt a curious em- 
barrassment, in which there was a distinct 
intermixture of pleasure, when he saw the 
man and woman on the screen embrace and 
kiss each other. 

What he felt, however, was nothing to 
what Barbara felt. She sat very tense 
through these scenes, shocked and unrea- 
sonably angry, yet not altoge&er dis- 
pleased. 

She pulled herself together 60 fmd Vil- 
liers leaning toward her and explaining the 
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action of the scenes that remained to be 
taken. Barbara scarcely listened; and 
when at last they went out to the waiting 
car — he more than disappointed at her lack 
of enthusiasm — she began to question him 
at once, not about the picture, but about 
the girl who was dead. 

" I can't tell you how strange it seemed 
to me to see some one so exactly myself. 
Do you know, I have a horrible feeling of 
being glad that she is dead? There is only 
one of me now. I should hate to think 
there were two; and yet I've a strange sort 
of sympathy for her, too. I want you to 
tell me everything you know about her." 

He was not likely to do that ; but Estelle 
bad talked about herself incessantly, and 
he had no difficulty in telling a great deal, 
without touching on the things foe could not 
tell 

"Well, when I knew her, she made a 
great deal of money and spent a great deal. 
She'd been very poor before, though, and 
had a hard childhood — lived with some 
regular ruffians, who used to knock her 
about, as she told the story. She ran away 
at last with a circus, and — ■" 

"Oh, poor girl!" cried Barbara, her eyes 
wide and horror-filled, 

" You have to remember that she was an 
actress, and temperamentally an egoist. 
She may have thought that all those things 
made her interesting* She told all sorts of 
wild stories. For instance, she always 
swore she remembered, before these crooks 
who beat her, a sort of marble halls infancy 
with a soft-voiced mother in trailing silks, 
and a Don Quixote father. She had a 
theory that she had been kidnaped in child- 
hood. Then, if you let her tell it, the ad- 
ventures she had with that circus were al- 
most incredible. Every man she met was 
always in love with her — that's easy to be- 
lieve, for she was a beautiful girl; but 
they'd abduct her, they'd shoot themselves 
on her doorstep, fight duels for her — all 
sorts of extravagant improbabilities. I 
never took too much stock in her tales my- 
self. These things do happen, but not so 
thickly to one person. She couldn't have 
been older than you." 

Barbara was looking dreamily off to the 
hills of Anne Arundel County. She felt 
envious, somehow, of this other girl, who 
had had so much of adventure in her life, 
while she had lived so staidly and — since 
she was nineteen— without so little worth 
living for. 



" I think I'm sorry, after all, that she is 
dead. It would have been interesting to 
see her in the flesh— to get her to talk, and 
to judge for myself if her stories were true. 
After all, they may have been. Children 
are kidnaped— you read it in the newspa- 
pers every little while. And some people 
seem to have all the luck!" 

Tony stared, 

" You speak as if you thought poor Es- 
telle was luckier than yourself t" 

" Perhaps I do. Sometimes we want — 
things we can't get." 

" You could be Estelle, you know, if you 
only would ! You could step into her shoes 
to-morrow and carry on her career. I'm 
sure you could act, with a little training. 
But you ihaven't told me yet what you 
think of my picture." 

" Haven't I? Oh, it was very interest- 
ing, I suppose; but she interests me so 
much more. What did she die of?" 

" Do you absolutely want to know? It 
wasn't— pleasant. " 

"Is death ever pleasant? Yes, really, 
I think I want to know," 

" She killed herself — so you see she 
didn't think she was lucky. We all thought 
she was out of her mind. She had been 
acting strangely for days. We were out on 
location for those mountain scenes, and 
she just wandered away one night. We 
found her body at the bottom of a ravine. 
There was an incoherent note, which didn't 
leave much doubt that she had done it on 
purpose, and — oh, I'm awfully sorry! Miss 
Mortimer, I'm awfully sorry! I oughtn't 
to have told you; but you said that you 
wanted to know." 

Barbara was trembling, her face turned 
away from him, her bare hand clenched 
with such force that the knuckles showed 
white. 

* You never knew her. It's all over, and 
she must have been killed instantly. She 
was terribly neurotic and queer, always 
making herself and other people utterly 
miserable." 

" Can you remember anything more she 
ever said about — about having been kid- 
naped from rich people?" 

He was surprised that this banal yarn 
should be the part of his account that in- 
terested Barbara, but he resumed the 
thread obediently. 

" Why, she would talk about it for hours. 
One thing I remember — she said they tried 
to get a ransom for her, and no attention 
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was paid to the offer. Then some of the 
gang hung around to see why, and reported 
that there was another little girl there — 
that some strange child had been foisted 
on the parents, and they hadn't the sense 
to know the difference.' 1 

Barbara still stared out at the streets 
they were now entering, and the tensity of 
her hand did not relax. 

"What became of those people? Did 
she know who they were, where they were? 
Would it be possible to teace— n 

"Why, they were crooks! They be- 
longed to the underworld— the lowest layer 
of it, at that. They're probably dead by 
now, or in jail — under aliases, if they ever 
existed at all outside of Estelle's imagina- 
tion. Why under heaven should anybody 
want to trace them?" 

"Thank you very much, Mr, Villiers," 
Barbara said rapidly, as they turned the 
corner nearest her home. '* l*m very glad 
to have seen your picture, and to have 
heard* about this poor girl. After all, why 
should anybody want to trace those people, 
as you say? I asked you to come in for 
tea, didn't I? I'm very sorry, but my head 
aches, and I must lie down. Good-by!" 

She escaped from the car and ran up- 
stairs to her own room. There she locked 
the door behind her and leaned against it, 
breathing heavily, as if after a race, while 
her eyes went around and around the fa- 
miliar walls. 

Why should she wish to trace the kid- 
napers of Estelle Flower? Wasn't the case 
convincing enough without their testimony 
—the likeness, so strong that for the second 
time it had drawn the one girl into the 
orbit of the other, the approximate age, the 
fact that tfoere had been no mother to de- 
ceive, but only a grief-stricken, aloof 
father, and cousins and aunts whose ac- 
quaintance with the lost child had not been 
close? 

Barbara remembered to have heard that 
her nurse had been discharged, having been 
held to blame for some contributory neg- 
ligence. The manner of Estelle Flower's 
death, and the eccentric behavior that had 
preceded it, brought to the girl, as she pon- 
dered it, a deeper and deeper conviction. 

It appeared to her quite certain, and to 
any one considering the evidence it moist 
have seemed strongly probable, that the 
woman who had died hi the California 
mountains, who had died as Bruce Morti- 
mers wife had died and her mother before 



her, had told the simple truth when she 
said that she remembered, before her years 
of poverty, a luxurious home and parents 
of refinement. It was she who had been 
born twenty-three years ago in this very 
house overlooking Mount Vernon Place, 
who had played in these very rooms as a 
baby! 

Then, when Ethel Mortimer had wan- 
dered away with her child, and after long 
months a little girl had been brought back 
again to Charles Street, it had not been the 
same child who was taken away. It had 
been she, Barbara, sprung from no one 
knew where! 

The one tiling of which she felt exultant- 
ly sure was that not she, but the girl who 
had been struck by the same curse, was 
Ethel Mortimer's daughter, and that in 
consequence she herself stood dear of the 
shadow which until this moment had dark- 
ened her life. 

She paced up and down her rooms, 
stopped and stared at her reflection in the 
long mirror, and was suddenly aware of 
sobs rising and choking her. She flung 
herself down on the day bed and cried con- 
vulsively for a long time, letting all the 
self-pity which hitherto she had tried to 
crush offer its pathetic memories in turn. 
She cried a little for Estelle, but mostly for 
poor Barbara, who had been so unneces- 
sarily unhappy* 

When she had no more tears, she lay 
with her hands clasped behind her head 
and pondered the wonderful revelation in 
all its bearings. 

At the end of several hours she had come 
into full possession of it She had 
wrenched herself free, not altogether with- 
out pain, from her old identity, and had 
entered into her new heritage of freedom. 
She felt weak, but happy. She was re- 
prieved from a lifetime of haunted and ap- 
prehensive loneliness. She was as new to 
herself as Eve in the garden or Aphrodite 
just born out of the sea foam. 

When at length she went down to din- 
ner she was hungry, for nothing creates so 
strong an appetite as emotion. She smiled 
with unaccustomed warmth on Cousin Har- 
riet Dabney, who was no relation of hers. 
It was probably this rare cordiality of hers 
that encouraged the lady to speak as she 
did, ovet coffee in the drawing room, when 
they were quite alone. 

" Barbara, goodness knows I hate to ask 
favors of anybody," she began; " but I'm 
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so worried, I'm at my wit's end. Anybody 
but you would have seen it this last week, 
and would have asked what was the mat- 
ter, but you never think of any one but 
yourself. When I think what it means to 
me, and how little trouble for you to write 
a check that would tide things over — *' 

Barbara's heart contracted. Had she — 
the girl she used to be — been so selfish, so 
preoccupied with her own tragedy, that she 
couldn't notice when other people were in 
trouble? 

" Of course I can let you have some 
money, Cousin Harriet," she said gently. 
" You needn't tell me what it's for, if you'd 
rather not. How much do you want?" 

" I need about four thousand dollars," 
said Mrs, Dabney aggressively. " I need 
it for John's business. It's in a bad way, 
with these hard times. I put all I had into 
it, and I don't care to lose that, nor do I 
want him to lose what he put in and all his 
work besides." 

" No, of course not," Barbara murmured. 

She was already at her desk, and draw- 
ing her check book toward her. A new 
thought struck her as she began to write, 
and she stopped suddenly. 

Why, this money was not hers! Cousin 
Harriet, Bruce Mortimer's second cousin, 
had a much better claim to it than she. 
She sat back, biting the end of her pen- 
holder, and Mrs. Dabney, whose eyes had 
been intently on her movements, read this 
one for repentance of a too hastily offered 
generosity. 

" I suppose you're thinking better of it, 
now you've time to realize what a lot of 
money four thousand dollars is — you with 
millions of dollars, and nobody to spend 
them on but yourself:" 

" No— really! Oh, no, it wasn't that!" 

" Oh I" She was a little ashamed, poor 
embittered Cousin Harriet. ££ If it's only 
that you haven't so much on hand — but 
you can easily get it. You must overlook 
my flying out so, Barbara. I'm as nervous 
as a witch with all this, and it does oome 
hard to me to ask for anything! I have 
my pride. You people with money simply 
can't understand the feelings of people like 
me. To go all one's life short of every 
single thing, seeing every kind of pleasure 
and opportunity pass one by — and then to 
see a young girl like you with control of 
more than she knows what to do with! 
When I think what a little money would 
do for almost everybody I care about — the 



doors it would open up! There's John — 
four thousand will just enable him to hang 
on by an eyelash; ten thousand would set 
him on his feet. There's little Susan Cary, 
crazy to go abroad and study music, and 
her parents not even able to let her go on 
at the Pcabody; so she has to teach, and 
how she hates it! There's poor Mary 
Groves, keeping a good face on things, but 
worrying herself into her grave — " 

" Why didn't you ever say anything like 
this before, Cousin Harriet?" Barbara 
asked. 

It seemed to her that the Mortimer heir- 
ess was being unfairly blamed, for how 
could she have known these things if no- 
body told her? 

"Well, you aren't very encouraging to 
talk to about such matters — how should 
you be? You haven't had the experience 
to make you understand* I don't know 
how I came to speak out to-night as I did."' 

She had spoken, indeed, at the psycho- 
logical moment. It was quite possible that 
yesterday Barbara might have shrugged 
the appeal away impatiently. It was cer- 
tain that she would have felt contempt for 
people who would ask for what was in the 
last analysis merely charity. Even now — 
for she could not divest herself immediately 
of the rich girl's psychology — she felt that 
she, however poor, in whatever straits, 
would never humble herself so. 

She bit her penholder and stared at the 
figures of her balance. 

" You shall have ten thousand, of course, 
for John; but I haven't anythingsKke that 
in the bank. I'll telephone Mr.^ortlyce 
in the morning, and have him ggtsj^for 
you. Don't worry any more! " W "\ 

The merely legal aspect of her position 
meant as little to Barbara as merely legal 
aspects of moral questions mean to most 
women. She was quite convinced that she 
was not the child of her supposed parents, 
and she took that conviction for the basis 
on which her future should be built* It 
seemed to her quite obvious, once the mat- 
ter was presented for her consideration, 
that the Mortimer estate was not hers, and 
she scarcely asked herself how the law 
would regard her rights. All that money 
was a very small price to pay for a certifi- 
cate of sanity and health. 

She burst into almost hysterical laughter 
when it occurred to her that, for the first 
time in her life, it would be widely said of 
her that she had gone crazy — when she di- 
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vided the Mortimer millions among those 
who had the best right to them! 

IX 

Mr. Fordyce looked very grave when, 
on the following morning, Barbara confided 
to him her plan of distributing her money, 
and asked him to draw up a list of the peo- 
ple who would legally have inherited from 
Bruce Mortimer had he died childless, 

" But, my dear Miss Mortimer, your 
father died neither without issue nor in- 
testate. He made certain bequests that he 
considered suitable, and left you the resi- 
due of his property* You can have no pos- 
sible reason for making this extraordinary 
disposition of the estate 1" 

44 But surely I am quite free to make it, 
if I see fit?" 

" The law recognizes a deed of gift, cer- 
tainly; but "—he spoke uneasily — " such 
a disposition is so unusual, and — I hate to 
trench on a painful subject, but it might be 
said— such a transfer might be attacked 
on the ground of — " 

Barbara saw his scruple, and very sen- 
sibly took him into her confidence. When 
he had heard her story, he remained not 
the less shocked at the idea of abandoning 
property except under legal duress. How- 
ever, he understood her motives and agreed 
to carry out her instructions. 

" You should reserve a certain sum for 
yourself, Miss Mortimer, If this extraor- 
dinary story is true — and for your sake, 
since you say you wish to believe it, I hope 
it is— even so, Mr. Mortimer placed him- 
self under certain obligations to you by 
educating you in his home. The mistake, 
if mistake there was, was his, and you 
ought not to suffer for it." 

" Suffer! Don't you understand that 
I'm happy for the first time in four years? 
No, I won't have any of that money, Mr. 
Fordyce — not a penny! I can earn my 
living, like other girls* If you knew how 
often I've envied little Miss Jones, who 
takes your letters 1 Now I shall turn into 
a Miss Jones myself, or something similar. 
Oh, 111 keep a thousand dollars— enough 
to live on while 1 look around!" 

The lawyer gave her some excellent ad- 
vice about business schools, he praised her 
courage, assured her of his deep respect 
and perpetual interest, and bowed her out. 
But his respect and consideration for her 
practically ended a few weeks later, when 
she signed the documents that stripped her 



of her money. His respect was reserved 
for individuals having control over large 
funds, and he transferred to Cousin Har- 
riet, to the parents of little Susy Gary, and 
to the other beneficiaries, the consideration 
he had formerly entertained for Barbara. 

She did not miss it. She was living April 
days. She was back in the first flush of 
care-free girlhood, with her long experience 
of suffering to give poignancy to her recap- 
tured joy in living. She had no thoughts, 
no time to spare for men — not even for 
Anthony Villiers, to whom she owed her 
happiness. 

Her preparations for her new life had a 
sacramental poetry for her. She made an 
austere selection among her clothes and 
personal belongings, and gave the rest to 
her maid. She prepared to leave the state- 
ly, gloomy house with no regret whatever. 

She searched her heart, too, in the same 
spirit, and found the undeniable satisfac- 
tion there is in self-criticism and improve- 
ment. She still felt a good deal of indul- 
gence for Barbara Mortimer— who, she 
considered, had had much excuse for sel- 
fishness and hardness; but she meant the 
new Barbara, the girl of clean blood and 
an opening future, to be a very different 
person. 

In the weeks of waiting on Mr. Fordyce 
she gave up smoking, went to church ser- 
vices at unusual hours, and practiced be- 
ing pleasant to Cousin Harriet. She used 
some art in disillusioning a smitten youth 
or two, and she returned " The Passing of 
the Great Race " to Maynard Lodge, with 
a kind note telling him how much she had 
enjoyed reading itl 

She had decided to leave Baltimore and 
take up her new identity in another place. 
She even invented a new name by which 
she meant to be known. She had no right 
to that of Mortimer, and it was familiar to 
too many people. She would be Barbara 
Young, since she had no clew to her true 
name. 

She spent a great deal of time in dream- 
ing. Formerly she had tried to escape from 
her thoughts, and to that end had filled her 
days with trivial activities; but now she re- 
verted with pleasure to what had been a 
natural tendency. She often speculated 
about her own origin, which must probably 
have been humble and obscure. It seemed 
likely that, the disappearance of the Morti- 
mer child being widely known, her own 
daughter's likeness to published photo- 
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graphs had suggested to some poor woman 
an easy and magnificent provision for her, 
and with this supposition Barbara finally 
Tested, 

Before leaving Baltimore she tried to 
take leave of Mabel Bering in friendship, 
even risking an encounter with George by 
going to the Derings' house. But Mabel 
was too deeply hurt to be easily appeased; 
and as she remarked that she expected 
her husband at almost any moment, Bar- 
bara left early , after a short and disap- 
pointing interview, George was going to 
be in New York a great deal, too, Mrs. 
Dering had said coldly. This hotel busi- 
ness of his took him up there, on his way 
to the Long Island and Adirondack houses. 
Perhaps he and Barbara would see some- 
thing of each other; but she, Mabel, didn't 
like New York and hardly ever went there 
—so it was really good-by, wasn't it? 

Tony Villiers Barbara did not see again 
at all, for each was angry with the other, 
and neither would take the first step. Her 
new charity did not extend — could not be 
expected to extend — to the man who had 
told her that his love-making had been for 
business reasons. Anthony, on his side, 
bad taken fresh and violent umbrage at her 
strange behavior about his picture. Since 
the day she had seen it he had heard noth- 
ing of or from her, and because he was in 
love with her he thought of her with in- 
creased bitterness. 

He was quite outside the circles that 
were recalling, with bated breath, the 
" queerness " of poor Ethel Mortimer, and 
lamenting its tragic reappearance in her 
daughter, as evidenced by her rumored in- 
tention to give away all her money. He 
had no idea of the preoccupation that ex- 
plained her neglect. 

As it seemed clear that he had failed in 
his mission to Baltimore, he went to New 
York and resumed there the hopeless search 
for another girl who looked like Estelle 
Mower. 

X 

" Miss Young, would you step in here 
just a minute? 11 

^ It was her landlady who spoke, with po- 
lite but ■unmistakable significance. Bar- 
bara owed her two weeks' room rent. 

She was never able to understand bow 
that thousand dollars which she had 
brought from Baltimore — so large a sum 
when considered in relation to her simple 



needs, as they appeared on paper — had 
managed to melt and disappear go soon. 
For a woman whose one question before 
making a purchase has been, " Does this 
please me?" it is very hard to conserve 
money, or to spend it with a due sense of 
proportion. 

Nor could Barbara take quite seriously, 
at once, the necessity that was upon her to 
earn her own living. The notion seemed 
fantastic. When she had gone to a busi- 
ness college aJmost regularly for three 
weeks she was sick of shorthand symbols, 
and the charm of the typewriter was dissi- 
pated. She simply stopped going to the 
school. 

If it occurred to her that she might 
make a great deal of money by finishing 
Villiers's picture, she gave the possibility 
very little consideration. She told herself 
that die hated Tony, that she did not care 
to help him or to see him, and that starva- 
tion would be preferable to wealth earned 
in such close association with him. 

In the main, she had been happy through 
those summer days in New York, wander- 
ing about and looking into shop windows, 
buying imprudently here and there, giving 
herself the simple pleasures of bus rides 
and cheap seats at matinees and concerts. 
She was twenty-three and beautiful, and 
there were now no dark seeds of horror in 
her blood. She thought about going on the 
stage or becoming a librarian. She an- 
swered advertisements by letter, and got 
no answers to her answers. 

With every week her store of money ran 
lower. She fearlessly envisaged the time 
when it would be quite gone, for the ter- 
rors of poverty were child's play beside 
the horror that had haunted her until a few 
months ago. 

Now she followed her landlady quite un- 
daunted into her little lair. 

" It's about the room rent I wanted to 
speak. Couldn't you let me have some 
money to-day?" 

Barbara looked ruefully at the split fin- 
ger of a glove, and then burst into a laugh 
so unbefittingly care-free that it hardened 
Mrs, Burgess's heart. 

"I haven't any, really! I didn't get 
that job I told you about" 

" Then really, Miss Young, sorry as I 
am to say it, I shall have to have the room. 
I know times are hard and all that, but 
it's everybody for himself, and it's all I can 
do to pay my way." 
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" You can't mean " — the girl's eyes wid- 
ened — " that you're turning me out?" 

" I've got a duty to myself, Miss Young. 
I wouldn't wish a scene, now, or any un- 
pleasantness; but of course, you not hav- 
ing paid for two weeks, I couldn't let you 
take your trunks." 

Barbara had a sudden realization that 
being poor was serious, that to be insulted 
by a woman like this was, in its way, as 
nearly intolerable as anything could be. 
She flamed into anger, 

" If you touch my trunks, 111 call in the 
police! Of course I shall pay you at once 
— and leave at once. How much do I owe 
you — twenty-eight dollars? Twenty-eight 
dollars! " 

She laughed contemptuously and strode 
out into the street. 

It was open to her, of course, to appeal 
to Cousin Harriet, enriched by her mad 
action, for help that would, she knew, be 
forthcoming as soon as possible; but she 
had resolved so proudly never to do thatt 
Besides, unless she telegraphed, represent- 
ing her need as urgent, she could not re- 
ceive the money in less than two or three 
days. 

There remained the pawnshop. She had 
kept a number of small articles of personal 
jewelry, though the Mortimer pearls and 
emeralds had been given up. A platinum 
wrist watch, a pendant or two, a bracelet 
set with sapphires, and a few good rings 
and brooches - - she considered them all, 
and decided to reserve, for utility's sake, 
the watch and two bar pins only. The 
other things netted her nearly six hundred 
dollars, for she was a level-headed young 
woman, if inexperienced, and she took her 
belongings to no shady pawnshop, but to 
the office of a loan association, whose meth- 
ods were as dignified and aboveboard as 
those of any bank. 

But she had had a fright, and when she 
was installed in new quarters she answered 
advertisements feverishly — advertisements 
for everything from artists' models to 
" young women to address envelopes." 

At any other time she could scarcely 
have failed to find work, looking for it in 
this spirit, and bringing youth and beauty 
and attractive manners to the search; but 
this year a host of other girls were before 
her — girls who knew the ropes, girls with 
the claims of past acquaintance and serv- 
ice, girls who were both experienced and 
aggressive. 



Woman, young, well -poised, used to good so- 
ciety, to art as hostess at Long Island hotel. Call 
10 to 12 Monday t 99 West 29th St, 

Barbara marked a deep cross opposite 
this item. It was late March now, and all 
winter she had been missing positions be- 
cause of incomplete equipment to fill them; 
but here at last, she thought, was surely 
something that she could do better than 
most others* 

She had entertained constantly in the 
Mortimer house, taking her place as hostess 
very early, and relegating Cousin Harriet 
to the background. She had often been 
praised for her skill in the subtle and intri- 
cate arts of maneuvering people, of making 
them talk, of making them feet at ease, of 
forestalling boredom; and she knew that 
her appearance would be in her favor. 

On the Monday she donned a tweed 
sports suit, which had been exclusive when 
bought, and which was now what every one 
was wearing, a small, smart hat, and her 
best gloves and shoes. She looked a prin- 
cess among the other applicants at the 
office to which the advertisement directed 
her, and the man who interviewed her did 
not disguise his opinion that she would 

suit. 

" You have class/' he told her. " That's 
what we want! This hotel isn't going to 
cater to pikers, and say, the prices! The 
position doesn't start for another month or 
so, but when it does it pays expenses and 
a hundred a month. Pretty good, don't 
you think? Youll be living in the lap of 
luxury," 

"Then I'm— engaged?" asked Barbara. 

"Well, perhaps not exactly. I'm prac- 
tically sure you will be, but of course I'm 
not the proprietor. He's out there now, 
inspecting the alterations. Whoever I 
picked was to run out and let him give her 
the once-over, but it's just a formality. 
This is how you get there -can you make 
it this afternoon? I'll phone him to ex- 
pect you." 

Barbara descended to the street exultant. 
She had a Jobt And how delightful to he 
by the sea for the coming summer, to be 
back in the atmosphere of luxury and 
skilled service, after months of a furnished 
room and meals at cheap lunch rooms! She 
was still in the same uplifted mood when 
she settled herself in a Long Island train 
that afternoon. 

At heT station a smart motor bus, bear- 
ing the name of the hotel, was in waiting. 
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It was a chilly afternoon, but Barbara did 
not fear the weather. The interior of the 
bus was heated, and her interview, she sup- 
posed, might last fifteen or twenty minutes 
at longest. 

It was nearly four o'clock when the car 
stopped before a large, half-timbered build- 
ing, and the workmen were preparing to 
strike work for the day. The big hall was 
full of them, hurrying about with ladders 
and buckets of paste — a busy and stimu- 
lating scene. 

To the woman who opened the door Bar- 
bara, realizing suddenly that if a name had 
been mentioned she had failed to catch or 
remember it, said that she wished to see the 
proprietor, 

" He expects me," she added. " I was 
sent out from the office in town." 

" Yes, madam, certainly — 111 show you 
right up. This way, if you please." 

They went up the broad staircase and 
down <a corridor to a paneled closed door. 
The housekeeper knocked perfunctorily 
and entered, Barbara, following, found 
herself, to her utter consternation, face to 
face with George Bering, who rose from a 
chair before a blazing open fire. 

Both stared in silence through the mo- 
ment that the woman occupied in with- 
drawing, closing the door behind her. 
Then Dering exclaimed: 

" Barbara Mortimer, by all that's most 
amazing!" 

"This is a surprise to me, too," she 
gasped weakly. 

" Were you really sent out from the New 
York office? They said a Miss Young, I'd 
swear 1 You — hunting a job? Sit down 
and tell me all about it. Of course the 
job's yours, if you want it!" 

But did she want it, now that she knew 
it meant association, however formal and 
spasmodic, with George Dering? She sat 
down hesitantly. 

" No one mentioned your name to me* 
I had no idea — " 

" Didn't I tell you, long ago, that I'd 
gone into the hotel business? There's 
money in it, and a certain satisfaction, be- 
sides, in having everything right. My host- 
ess is going to be all right, anyhow! Se- 
riously, Barbara, if you want a job, this is 
the place for you, YouH live like a Chris- 
tian here, you'll meet nice people, you'll be 
mighty comfortable. Let me move that 
chair nearer the fire. Do you still like 
Russian cigarettes?" 



The room they were in was already com- 
pleted. Its atmosphere of comfort, the soft 
blaze of the birch logs, the glimpse beyond 
the curtained windows of white-capped sea 
and dunes, combined to make an interior 
of soothing allurement. Barbara relaxed 
in a luxurious chair and let Dering light her 
a cigarette. After all, he was behaving 
well, like a solicitous old friend. Perhaps 
he had learned his lesson that night in the 
Green Spring Valley. 

fi Why did you do it?" he asked abrupt- 
ly, leaning forward. " Of course 1 heard 
you'd given away your money. Every- 
body's talking about it still." 

" Do they say I'm crazy?" 

She could use the word lightly now — a 
word that had formerly affected her so un- 
pleasantly when other people used it in 
casual conversation. 

" Well, they do, of course. What's cra- 
zier than giving away money? Giving 
away a little is all very well; but every- 
thing you have!" 

On an impulse of sudden confidence, 
Barbara found herself telling George her 
reasons. 

*' So it wasn't mine, you see," she added, 
" I feel absolutely certain my father got 
back the wrong child." 

"Then you're not a Mortimer at all t " 

Privately he was thinking that, to ex- 
plain her likeness to the family, there must 
be Mortimer blood in her. He made the 
surmise that a man of his type was certain 
to make. It may have been — who knows? 
—the truth. 

" No, thank God! I call myself Bar- 
bara Young," 

They talked on for a while longer, and 
in all that he said Dering was considerate, 
respectful, kind.. At intervals, however, 
a look began to visit his eyes that Barbara 
did not like, and once he leaned unneces- 
sarily close as he stooped past her for a 
new log of wood to lay on the fire. She 
had a pang of misgiving. Would the po- 
sition, after all, be possible? 

" I ought to be going, George," she said, 
a few minutes later. 4 * Will you tell them 
to bring the car around, please?" 

*' Oh, what's the hurry? Stay and have 
dinner with me. There are trains up to all 
hours." 

" Sony, but I've an engagement for 
dinner." 

" Well, break it! If you're going to 
work for me, you might as well begin now. 
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I T m staying out here for a few days, and 
I'm all alone, but I do myself pretty well. 
That woman who let you in can cook, and 
1 can give you a good dinner and a good 
cocktail." 

Barbara was anything but a prude. 
Coming from any other man, she would 
have accepted the invitation at once, trust- 
ing to her own ability to prevent anything 
unpleasant; but there was something vio- 
lent and incalculable in George Dering, and 
once before she had been in his arms 
against her will. 

" I can't stay, George," she said shortly 
and firmly. 

" Barbara, I want you to!" As she had 
feared he would, he came close to her — too 
close— when she stood up, " Listen, I — 
oh, damn it all, you know I'm crazy about 
you! Listen- forget about that job. 
You're not Mabel's friend any more. You 
haven't seen her for a year, and you should 
hear the things she says about you! 
You're not a Mortimer' — you don't have 
to think about noblesse oblige, and all that. 
Why not let me give you a good time? Ill 
give you any mortal thing you want!" 

He was whispering hotly, his eyes shift- 
ing from her bare throat to the curve of 
her smooth cheek, to her iips ? to her breast. 
She Tccoiled. He caught at her shoulder 
and held it in a tight if shaking grip. 

** This has happened before, hasn't it?" 
he muttered, grinning nervously. (i You 
said you'd scream then — and I let you go. 
You can scream your head off now, if yon 
want to!" 

" The housekeeper!" 

" This place is as big as a barracks, and 
her quarters are at the other end of it. So 
are the chauffeur's. Barbara, it looks as if 
you'd have to be reasonable!" 

u This isn't a movie, George. We're real 
people, and though I may not be a Morti- 
mer, -everybody you know knows me. 
Youll have to behave yourself. Perhaps 
there are women who like this sort of thing, 
but I don't!" 

4 * I believe you do — at heart. Would 
you rather give me a kiss with a good grace, 
or have me take it?'" 

" A-ah!" 

He took it — roughly, hungrily. If she 
had had a weapon in her hand, she would 
have killed him with entire satisfaction. 
Freed at last — but he kept between her 
and the door — Barbara turned away from 
him, panting. 



She knew what she must do, but, nau- 
seated as she was with disgust and rage, 
she honestly doubted her power to carry it 
through. She had to pretend to be " rea- 
sonable," as he termed it. A man in his 
mood believes easily enough that be has 
made his conquest. 

" You're awfully strong, aren't you?" 
she managed to falter. 

" Much too strong for you to buck 
against — you see that now! But, my dear 
girl, you could twist me around your little 
finger, if — " 

She achieved a small laugh, still looking 
away. 

" What is there for a girl like you, with- 
out any money?" Dering went on. " Here 
you come all the way out here after this 
rotten job— now I put it to you, won't you 
be far better off if you let me give you the 
money you need? Well, for being nice to 
me, I'd fix you up in an apartment, any- 
where you liked, and I'd take you around. 
Fd marry you if I could — you know that; 
but anyhow, what is there to marriage? 
Nothing but monotony and dullness. Liv- 
ing with me, j r ou could sidestep every mor- 
tal thing that wasn't amusing. I could 
make you love me, Barbara, Give me a 
chance to kiss you without making a rough- 
house out of it!" 

She turned, her countenance forced to an 
expression of yielding tranquillity. 

" There may be a great deal in what you 
say; but you're going a little too fast, 
George. I'll stay to dinner, yes — if youll 
promise to behave." 

"Oh, I'll behave!" 

" And now is there some place where I 
can powder my nose and do my hair over 
again? I'd like to look fairly respectable 
— for the sake of the housekeeper!" 

"There's only my room — it's the only 
place that's heated. Ill show you. Make 
yourself at home! " 

A man's fitted dressing case was open on 
a bureau, and a private bathroom gleamed 
beyond a doorway. 

" Can't I stay and watch you do your 
hair?" 

She crimsoned angrily. 

" You're right, Barbara. I shall promise 
myself the pleasure later on!" 

Dering withdrew, closing the door be- 
hind him, 

Barbara dashed to the window and 
looked out into the mirky twilight. She 
knew that she was on the second story of 
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the hotel, but there might be a porch roof, 
a rise of ground, a tree, or the classic vine 
to which the heroine of fiction safely trusts 
her weight 

George Bering's hotel, with the plaster 
inside hardly dry, was decorated without 
by no such growths. If there was any 
other aid to escape, Barbara could not dis- 
cover it. She tried to remember whether 
she had noticed any porches as she drove 
up to the door, but she could recollect 
nothing definite. She dropped a heavy 
shell hairpin out of the window, in the hope 
that the sound might tell her something; 
but it fell noiselessly upon the grass, or 
perhaps upon a flower bed. 

Very carefully she opened the door and 
looked out into the empty hall. She took 
off her pumps, and walked along boards 
that struck terribly cold through the thin 
silk soles of her stockings. 

The building was enormous, as Bering 
had said, but the room he was occupying 
happened to be nearly the last opening 
from this corridor. Barbara understood 
the reason for his leaving her with such ap- 
parent confidence. When she had turned 
the corner, entering the wider hall and 
coming in sight of the staircase, die saw 
that the door of the sitting room, between 
her and the stairs, was set ajar. No doubt 
George was watching to intercept her if 
she tried to pass. 

She drew back, feeling trapped. One by 
one, making as little noise as possible, she 
opened the doors on each side of the hall. 
Empty and unfurnished rooms were all 
that the entering light dimly showed her, 
until she reached the half-door opposite 
Bering's bedroom. It opened on a chute 
for soiled linen, and Barbara caught her 
breath, for here was a possible, if danger- 
ous, way of escape. 

She allowed herself no time to think of 
the risk, for at any moment George might 
take it into his head to come out and hurry 
the dressing in which she was supposed to 
be engaged. She went back into the bed- 
room and stripped the bed of its pillows 
and blankets, and of the heavy quilted 
comforters which, fortunately for her, the 
onseasonable weather had caused the 
housekeeper to produce. She dropped these 
things before her down the slide, and then, 
hurriedly, as one leaps into icy water, she 
cHmbed in after them, clung to the door 
sill long enough to close the door carefully 
behind her, and let go. 



The sensation was breath-taking. It 
was like jumping off a cliff into darkness. 
The force of gravity hurtled her downward 
too quickly to guide her descent. A curved 
turn checked her speed, her knees struck 
a wall sharply, and then she was gliding 
on again, faster than ever. 

A cushioned shock — the bottom of the 
chute! 

She stood up, treading over billowy com- 
forters, and found herself before a second 
half-door like the one upstairs. She opened 
it cautiously and let herself down into a 
dark room that was evidently designed for 
the hotel laundry. There was no one 
about, and she heard no sound but those 
of her own movements as she groped her 
way along the walls to a door, and through 
the basement hall to what seemed to be an 
outside exit. She fumbled for the knob 
here, turned it, and pushed and pulled — 
without result. 

The door was locked— padlocked, most 
probably — on the outside. 

XI 

Barbara turned back, not yet ready to 
admit that her situation was hopeless. 
There would be other ways out— windows 
at ground level, if nothing easier, that 
might be broken if they could not be 
opened. She pressed her hands along the 
walls, feeling for an electric switch, and 
presently she found one that showed her 
her surroundings. 

She was in a whitewashed, low-ceil- 
inged hall. Laundries and storerooms 
opened from it, and it led to the heating 
plant. 

She explored hurriedly, lighting herself 
as she went. There were other exits, but 
all of them were padlocked on the outside. 
The windows were at ground level, and in 
consequence were barred against possible 
burglars. 

Barbara leaned weakly against the wait 
when she had satisfied herself that even the 
removable grating across the opening for 
coal was too heavy for her to lift. If this 
was a bad dream —which was what it felt 
like; — she wished that she might wake up 
quickly. If it was not a bad dream, if 
George Dering had the house searched and 
found her cowering here, her position would 
be worse than if she had stayed in his 
room. 

She went back, looking for a service 
staircase by which she might slip upstairs. 
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She had left the lights on in her passage, 
and bare bulbs struck a glare from white 
walls everywhere, leaving no least object 
unilluminated. Thus Barbara's eye was 
caught by the telephone — oddly situated 
on die floor near a baseboard socket, where 
the workmen had left it- some seconds be- 
fore her brain realized the instrument's sig- 
nificance to her in her predicament. 

By virtue of that battered and paint- 
smeared telephone she was no longer alone 
with George Dering in the wilderness. She 
was — or in a few seconds she would be — 
in communication with the civilized world, 
able to call upon all its resources for her 
protection. She didn't even need a num- 
ber. " 1 want a policeman," was all that 
she need say. 

No — instinct imposed its veto, almost at 
once. To call in the police meant pub- 
licity, scandal, inevitably a newspaper 
story, ornamented with alt the grotesque 
fantasies of the yellow imagination.. There 
must be some better way. 

" If you ever change your mind about 
the picture, Miss Mortimer, write to me at 
the Lambs Club in New York. That's 
where I spend most of my time when I'm 
in the East/' 

Anthony Villiers had said that, and she 
knew from a notice in the newspaper -his 
printed name always drew her eye, and it 
was printed frequently — that he was here 
now, that within a few days he was to 
make a personal appearance at a charity 
benefit, to which she had made up her mind 
not to go. 

She knew uncounted men in Baltimore, 
but not another single one in New York on 
whom she could call for the service she so 
desperately needed now. The chance of 
reaching Villiers seemed worth a trial. 

To her consternation, the telephone was 
divorced from its fat book, and she did not 
know the number of the club- She looked 
about her with the nervous terror that 
makes it almost impossible to find any- 
thing. After losing valuable minutes, she 
discovered the big coverless volume, 
sprawled open and half hidden by a litter 
of ends of wall paper rolls. Some of the 
pages had been torn out, and loose sheets 
from 'here and there had been thrust in, 
crumpled and at random, everywhere but 
where they belonged. She had a night- 
mare sensation as she pursued her search* 
The Lambs at last, on a torn page that had 
slipped to the floor! 



A second later she was giving the num- 
ber to the operator. 

'* Will you see if Mr. Villiers is in the 
club — Mr. Anthony Villiers?" she request- 
ed breathlessly, when the connection was 
made. l< It's most important that I should 
speak to him. If he's not there, perhaps 
you can find out for me where I can reach 
him. It's Miss Mortimer " — for Anthony 
knew nothing of Barbara Young — " Miss 
Barbara Mortimer, calling." 

" One moment, madam — I think he's 
here/ 1 

The hand that held the receiver shook in 
the torture of the interval* Her face 
burned, and the fingers she pressed to fore- 
head and cheek felt grateful because they 
were so cold. 

t{ How d'you do, Miss Mortimer? Is 
this really you?" 

M Oh, how d'you do, Mr. Villiers?" 

She caught her lip between her teeth. 
It seemed unexpectedly difficult to say, to 
this man who talked to her from a comfort- 
able clubhouse in the heart of the city, this 
man from whom she had parted definitely 
with no expression of regret; 

" I am out on Long Island in the power 
of a villain — come and save me I" 

Barbara suddenly decided upon different 
tactics. 

" Do you remember asking me to let you 
know, at the Lambs, if I ever changed my 
mind about that picture? Have you found 
some one else to do it, by the way?" 

" No, of course net. There's no one 
who can possibly do it but you. Do you 
really mean that you will? Oh, I say, I'm 
awfully glad!" 

" There's an important condition," she 
interrupted* 4 * If you want me to do that 
picture, you'll have to come out here for 
me at once — at once, do you understand? 
Can you come at once?" 

" Well — A he began, and hesitated. 
" Whatever you say, of course. Where — " 

She told him .her whereabouts, 

" I'll explain later," she added. " There 
isn't time now — you must take the urgency 
of this on trust. Ill do what you want for 
you, if you'll do this for me; but oh, don't 
lose any time, please! Hurry!" 

"But, Miss Mortimer, can't you give 
me just an idea — " 

There was no response. Villiers clicked 
the hook savagely, informed the operator 
that she had cut him off and that he wished 
communication reestablished instantly, and 
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wasted precious time waiting for it in vain. 
Then he smashed down the receiver and 
stood up, scowling. 

Beyond question it had been Barbara 
Mortimer's voice. As is the way of voices, 
which somehow carry the very essence of 
their owners' personalities, it had brought 
the girl herself before him. In the five or 
six months since he had seen her he bad 
been making tolerable progress — or sup- 
posed that he had — in the direction of for- 
getfukiess and peace of mind. Now, after 
two minutes at a bewitched little instru- 
ment, the old wretched hankering was upon 
him again! 

He was ready enough to dash out to her 
as she demanded, but it was very strange 
to be summoned like this to the other end 
of nowhere, just as he was beginning to 
think what he should have for dinner. It 
was like — why, it was like a picture situa- 
tion imported into real life! 

To do him justice, Anthony did not 
think too much about the foregone dinner. 
After the first reaction of bewilderment 
and surprise, he began to move rapidly. 
A taxi wouldn't be fast enough; so, turning 
back to the telephone, he ordered a good 
touring car to be at the clubhouse door in 
the least possible number of seconds. He 
was ready for it When it turned the comer, 
and had jumped in before the driver had 
fairly drawn up. 

"Over the Quecnsborough Bridge," he 
directed. " You know Long Island r" 

" 111 say I do." 

" I want to go to— 1 * He repeated Bar- 
bara's directions, to him meaningless. 
,£ Now I don't need you along, but I don't 
want to make any mistakes. You put me 
on the right road and then drop off — that's 
twenty for you; or fifty if it's off the car 
tracks and you have to walk back. Does 
that meet your views?'* 

The man grinned satisfaction. 

" I'd do a lot of hoo6ng at that rate," 
he said. " You got a swell date, I don't 
guess! " 

" It's a date I'm in a hurry to make, 
anyway," Tony admitted. M Don't let a 
little thing like a policeman stop you, 
now." 

They were on the bridge at the moment, 
where a certain amount of circumspection 
is imposed; but a little later, swinging into 
a clear stretch of highway on the Long Is- 
land side, the driver showed what his car 
could do. Then he slowed, not halting, 



and made ready to drop off while Villiers 
took over the wheel and passed across the 
promised bill. 

" Here you are, Jack!" 

u Take the second turning to the right 
after you pass Bayview," the chauffeur di- 
rected. " Youll get the hotel signs along 
the road about there, too. So long, bo — 
enjoy yourself!'* 

Tony let her out recklessly. Roaring 
along through the night, he saw Barbara's 
face on the dark always beyond the radius 
of his lamps, and fast as he went he could 
not catch up with her. 

One of Bering's signs, an unreadable 
blur, slipped behind him, and he slackened 
speed and craned to see the next. The 
grandiloquently named inn was only five 
miles away now, and in nearly as few min- 
utes VilUers had swung into its grounds. 
The building bulked big and black before 
him, one small light indicating the main 
entrance, two windows only on the second 
floor showing yellow. 

Tony got out and rang, and after some 
delay the door was opened by George Ber- 
ing himself. The two men stared at each 
other in almost equal surprise and tardy 
mutual recognition. If there was little cor- 
diality on either side, however, each 
masked the want of it, for the moment, 
successfully enough. 

" Mr. Villiers, isn't it? I remember 
meeting you in Baltimore. I'm afraid we 
can't do anything for you here, you know. 
We're all torn up — shan't be open for 
business for some weeks yet," 

" Ah, so I seel But I'm not looking for 
hotel accommodation, as it happens.. Miss 
Mortimer is here, I believe. I called to 
see her." 

" Miss Mortimer?" George repeated, 
looking blank. 

" Miss Barbara Mortimer — yes." 

" But Miss Mortimer is not here. Of 
all places, why should she be here?" 

" Did I forget to say that I'm here at 
her request?" 

George laughed a little. He was acting 
well enough, but his eyes were uneasy and 
his eyebrows twitched. 

" My dear Villiers, there's evidently 
some absurd mistake. Miss Mortimer 
must be at some hotel farther up the coast 
— some place that's open and doing busi- 
ness. I'm only camping out here myself 
for a few days, attending to some details 
that need my supervision, and I've no one 
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here but one woman to cook; so you see 
that the mistake is yours. I shall be very 
glad to help you locate Miss Barbara, of 
course* Make use of my telephone. Try 
the Nassau, the Crystal Lake—" 

From his first meeting with George Ber- 
ing, Anthony had held the single-hearted 
conviction that the man was a blackguard. 
Now, as he silkily, plausibly denied her 
presence, the enigma of Barbara's sum- 
mons took a startling explanation, Villiers 
decided that the time had come for plain 
speaking. 

" Dering, you Ye a liar! " he said. " Miss 
Mortimer is here, and you don't get me out 
of the house before I've searched every 
room in itt" 

Bering's face darkened alarmingly, 

" You're drunk! " he shouted. " Get to 
hell out of here, before I throw you out!" 

He was a moral coward, but no coward 
before a physical encounter, his great frame 
and the weight behind his punch giving him 
such an advantage over most men that he 
had no need to be afraid of them. He ad- 
vanced threateningly upon Villiers, expect- 
ing to make short work of the slightly built 
picture star. 

But Tony, hero of a hundred screen 
fights, in which he habitually faced one or 
several ruffians of George's build, had not 
learned to win a convincing scrimmage — 
even though the decision was his before the 
first blow was planted — without acquiring 
a respectable fistic technique. Nature, 
aided by training, had given him muscles 
of steel and the litheness and speed of a 
panther. If in the combat that now be- 
gan he might fairly stand for Carpentier, 
Dering was a Dempsey too lazy to have 
learned boxing and too self-indulgent to 
have faced training; and the outcome was 
by no means a foregone conclusion, 

Villiers easily avoided his antagonist's 
opening rush, and it was Bering's jaw that 
stepped the first blow. Furious, he pushed 
in on the other. They clinched and wres- 
tled, broke apart, and came together again. 
Some of the bigger man's heavy punches 
got home unpleasantly enough, but if these 
were more punishing than the blows he 
dealt, Anthony's body was better hardened 
to receive them, and he reached George 
three times for once that he was touched 
himself. 

Furniture fell in the path of the con- 
flict, and new-set plaster shook loose. First 
the lamp on the telephone stand and then 



the telephone itself rolled and crashed to 
the floor. Dering was weakening now, his 
face oddly mottled, his feet unsteady; and 
Villiers judged the time ripe for an upper- 
cut with all he had behind it. It was a 
knock-out, and he dropped to his knees 
beside the slumping George with a momen- 
tary flash of alarm that he might have 
killed the man. 

For some moments he had been subcon- 
sciously aware of feminine shrieks — to 
which, as they were recognizably not ut- 
tered by Barbara, he had paid little atten- 
tion* He looked up now to see a distraught 
woman of middle age gasping in the door- 
way. After another glance at Dering, he 
got to his feet and spoke reassuringly. 

" He's all right. Now would you mind 
leading me to the young lady?" 

" You black murderer! It's the police 
I'd lead you to!" 

" Nonsense — it was a perfectly square 
scrap, except when he tried to brain me 
with a chair. There is a young lady here, 
isn't there?" 

He had guarded his face with an actor's 
grim determination, and now he smiled his 
best screen smile, Mrs. Toole, a fervent 
movie fan, recognized him. 

"Well, welll You're Tony Villiers, 
aren't you? To think of that! There was 
a lady come this afternoon, Mr. Villiers, 
and Mr. Bering sent down word she was 
staying to dinner. Then she disappeared 
like, and us looking everywhere for her! 
You look around for yourself, if you want 
to — I'd best attend to the boss here. My 
soul and body, don't he look awful?" 

Tony gave himself little concern over 
George's looks, but took advantage of the 
permission to search for Barbara, He ran 
through the ground-floor rooms, upstairs, 
and down again. Then it occurred to him 
to raise his voice. 

" Barbara 1 Barbara! Where are you?" 

It is much easier to shout " Barbara " 
than " Miss Mortimer." Fresh from fight- 
ing for her, it never struck Anthony that 
the use of her first name might be a little 
informal. 

She appeared almost at once. 

"Oh, Mr. Villiers, thank God you're 
here I" she said, "Please take me away I 
Oh, dear, did you have to fi$it George 
Bering? You look — " 

" Yes, but you should see him! Let's get 
out of this place. My car's outside. We 
can talk as I take you back to town." 
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There was no such reason for haste on 
the return journey as Anthony had seen 
when he outraged the traffic laws an hour 
earlier. He drove slowly, while Barbara 
told how she had hidden in a basement 
cupboard; how she had heard his car, but, 
unable to believe that he could have come 
so quickly, had supposed it to be the hotel 
omnibus; how the sounds of battle above 
had puzzled her, and she had crept up the 
stairs to listen, hearing his voice when she 
had feared to hear Bering's. 

" So you see what I owe you. I only 
hope I'll do those scenes for you half as 
well as you did your rescue!" 

"The brute! I wish I'd killed him! 
Oh, the picture will be all right. It's great 
that you're going to do it. What made 
you change your mind?" 

" I have to earn my own living now, I 
found out that I wasn't Barbara Mortimer 
at all. Your Estelle was that," 

She told him everything. Anthony, lis- 
tening, nearly ran the car into a ditch. 

" Do you remember saying once that it 
would be a joke for a Mortimer to marry 
a movie actor? You say now that you 
aren't a Mortimer. Would it be equally 

« Mr. Villiersl I haven't forgotten, if 
you have, what you said on the same occa- 



sion — about making love to me for busi- 
ness reasons, so that I would consent to 
finish your picture. I've agreed to do that 
now. Please believe that it isn't remotely 
necessary for you to go on making love!" 

" Oh, Lord, girl! Can't you tell when 
a man's serious? Business reasons be 
blowedt That wasn't true when I said it, 
and now— why, 111 get the film out of 
storage and make a bonfire of it, if I have 
to, to ahow you that I'm in earnest I I 
know that was an awful thing to say; but 
I was sore because you said you'd been 
amusing yourself, and — " 

" But, Tony, you understand now why 
I said that?" 

" You were afraid of going crazy, poor 
kidl Then let's go back and pick it up 
there, just before it went off the rails, 
What was I saying? 1 1 love you '—could 
that have been it?" 

"Something like that, perhaps. Is it 
my turn now? Tony, talk about going 
crazy — I've gone}" 

M Crazy? Come, come — you're missing 
your cue! That belongs in the other 
piece." 

Barbara let her head fall back against 
his shoulder, 

" Stark, staring crazy," she murmured 
happily, " about youl" 



THE END 



